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then wandered so far from the Republican Party that his
appeal was disregarded.   Simmons was confirmed.

Enough of the proceedings were made public to enable my
opponents to allege that I might have defeated Simmons, and
that my action was insincere. As a result I had no further
political intercourse with Butler, and when the contest came
in 1877 his action aided Mr. Hoar in securing the seat in
the Senate. I presume, however, that Butler preferred my
election, but he had hopes for himself, or at least that the
election would go to a third party. A day or two before
the election he sent me a friendly despatch urging me to go
to Boston. I had already determined to avoid any personal
participation in the contest. That non-interference I have
never regretted.

THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION

As I now view the subject (1900) the Electoral Commis-
sion was an indefensible necessity. In the division of parties
it seemed impossible, and probably it was impossible, to secure
a result with peace to the country, except by a resort to
extraordinary means.

When the bill passed the two houses the chances were with
the Democrats. Judge Davis was in the list of judges from
the Supreme Court. His sympathies, and perhaps his opin-
ions, were with the Democratic Party, and there was reason
to apprehend that he might incline to act with the Democratic
members of the commission. After the passage of the bill
Judge Davis was chosen Senator from Illinois, and Judge
Strong became a member. Upon the pivotal questions the
members acted upon their political opinions, or, most certainly
in accordance with them.

I voted for the bill upon the understanding that there was
no specific authority for such a proceeding. Indeed, the
questions might have been referred to the mayors of New